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The strongest testimony to Dr. McCosh's pre-eminent
ability as a teacher of philosophy has already been given
in another connection; but a few words must be added
here to enforce the connection between his personality
and his instruction. His presence was impressive and
stimulating to such a degree that, in a sense, what he
was and what he believed were a challenge to all comers.
There could be as little indifference in hearing him as in
reading his books. He was both tall and massive. His
head was large and symmetrical, his features clear cut,
and his expression intense. When to the impression
created by observation was added the knowledge of his
extended reputation, his pupils felt a certain sense of
awe. But no sooner did he begin to speak than his
humor began to play, and his marked mannerisms to
be displayed. Eeasoning by bounds, his extempore talks
were often so elliptical as to be nearly incoherent to the
mediocre mind, but the carefully prepared lectures which
he read to his classes were concise, consecutive, and con-
vincing. Carried away by his subject, he left sufficient
room for the mischief of the inattentive or indolent
among his hearers to display itself, but when recalled
to mundane things by its excess, his ebullitions of scorn
were terrible, and quickly restored the equilibrium of the
class-room. His nervous temperament was highly organ-
ized, the activity being indicated physically by gestures,
or by involuntary motions, like rubbing his hands, or
smoothing his brow, which were constantly repeated,
and became a source of amused interest to the other-
wise indifferent. In his speech there was sometimes
hesitancy, sometimes a torrential flow, but always the
indication of powerful accompanying brain-work. Thegeneration."sopMgue signalized the chap-s.
